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Some of the more influential of these friends having, about the time 
we speak of, imatured plans of immense magnitude in connexion with 
the development of the resources of Canada and British North 
America generally, by means of railways, naturally turned their 
attention to the gentleman who, by common accord, was regarded 
as in every way the most competent to carry these plans into, 
execution with the utmost promptitude and discretion. Accordingly 
negotiations were opened with Mr. Roney, by the directorate of the 
magnificent system of railways, of which the main artery is the 
Canadian Grand Trunk, extendiDg upwards of 1,400 miles, and 
connecting the Atlantic seaboard on the English side with the net- 
work of the States' railways and the chain of lakes on the west, and 
requiring no less than eleven millions sterling for its formation. 
The Exhibition being now in the full tide of its popularity, Mr. 
Honey closed with these overtures, and in June proceeded to 
Canada, where his faculty of railway organisation in creating an 
executive staff and simplifying the arrangements for traffic that was 
yet non-existent, though certain to be enormous as soon as the 
requisite facilities should be forthcoming, speedily made itself felt 
in a mode as satisfactory as circumstances would possibly permit. 
Having made repeated inspections of every portion of the country 
and its vicinage about to be embraced in the sphere of the British 
North American railways, he returned to Europe, and on the 
closing day of the Dublin Exhibition had conferred upon him, by 
the Earl of St. Germans, the honour of knighthood, when, to quote 
the "Official Record" already alluded to, " 12,500 of his assembled 
fellow-citizens manifested their approval of the action by their 
hearty cheers, which rang through the entire building." 

Had Sir Cusack Roney remained in Europe during the entire 
period the Dublin Exhibition was open, it is believed by those most 
competent to form an opinion of such matters, that the pecuniary 
result would have been a considerable gain, instead of a heavy 
loss to Mr. Dargan. It would be useless now to analyse the pro- 
bability on which this conjecture was based; but, however we 
might have rejoiced for Mr. Dargan's sake, had such really been the 
case, the absence of Sir Cusack Roney from Canada, at the precise 
period when he visited that most flourishing dependency of the 
British crown, would have retarded events pregnant with material 
consequences that are not to be measured by gains or losses of a pri- 
vate nature, however large. His personal acquaintance with Canada 
and its wonderful resources as a field for his countrymen, and the 
confidence with which the latter looked up to his judgment, enabled 
him to direct to the shores of the British North American colonies 
a considerable portion of that tide of Irish emigration which 
had hitherto flowed almost exclusively to our States, even when 
flowing through the Canadas. Hence, every mail from our shores 
bears news of a constantly-increasing proportionate influx of Irish, 
and not only of Irish, but of English and Scotch immigrants into 
Canada, the powerful previous attractions of which for labourers 
of every class, and especially farmers and men of small means, more 
particularly with large families, have been infinitely enhanced by 
those stupendous railway works of which Sir Cusack is the director, 
and the progressive benefits of which to the mother-country and the 
colony must be inestimable. He remained some months in England, 
actively employed in the promotion of the onerous duties entrusted 
to him, and with such success, making so apparent the solidity and 
self-sustaining nature of Canadian prosperity, that the war, which 



annihilated so many other schemes of great promise by disorganising 
the money-market and scaring capitalists from investing, failed to 
prevent the necessary funds from being raised for the construction of 
the various sections of the Grand Trunk as rapidly as was desirable. 

During his stay in England he was mainly instrumental in getting 
up one of the most imposing demonstrations of respect and esteem 
ever shown in the city of London to any individual subject in this 
realm, with the single exception of the Duke of Wellington. It was 
a dinner at the London Tavern to Lord Elgin, Governor-general 
of Canada, who happened to be in that country at the time on leave 
of absence from the post to which he has since returned with 
renewed eclat, and where he has just established fresh claims on the 
gratitude of the Canadians and admiration of the English com- 
munity. The price of the tickets to the dinner was three guineas 
and a half per head — a circumstance which we mention, simply 
for the purpose of showing that the inducement to be present 
must have been something more than ordinary, when such a cost 
did not prevent the great room from being crowded to its utmost 
capacity, with men of the highest station in the metropolis, Lord 
John Russell being in the chair, supported by nearly one-halt 
the present cabinet, and by several ex-secretaries of state for 
the colonies, who came forward to testify their concurrence in the 
conduct of the noble guest of the evening, at the instance of the 
committee, to whom Sir Cusack Roney acted as honorary secretary 
— a position anything but a sinecure in his hands. He soon after- 
wards returned to Canada, in company with Lord Elgin, and 
accompanied his lordship to Washington, where the v noble earl 
succeeded in effecting a commercial treaty with the our States, that 
has not only for ever put an end to the perilous disputes which 
so long endangered the peace and good feeling of the two countries, 
in respect to the right of fishing within certain debateable limits, 
but has made free-trade and genuine reciprocity the basis of all 
future commercial relations, whereby each nation will be a most 
substantial gainer, Canada, in a pre-eminent degree, profiting by 
the new and never-failing markets thus opened for her teeming 
and varied produce at her own doors. 

It only remains for us to say, in the words of "Dod's Knight- 
age " for the current year, that Sir Cusack Roney, whom we intro- 
duce into our gallery as an evidence of what energy, industry, 
and exemplary conduct will achieve in England, even when not 
exercised in the ordinary professional, commercial, or political 
walks of life, is the ' ' son of the late Cusack Roney, Esq., an eminent 
surgeon in Dublin, who was twice president of the Royal College of 
Surgeons there. Born in Dublin, 1810 ; married, 1837, daughter 
of Jas. Whitcombe, Esq. ; educated in France and at the University 
of Dublin, where he graduated B.A., 1829, and in the same year 
passed the College of Surgeons in Ireland ; but shortly afterwards 
abandoned the medical profession. Was secretary |q tjje Royal 
Literary Fund from 1835 to 1837 ; subsequently bec&me private 
secretary to the Right Hon. R. More Q'Ferrall (late (pernor of 
Malta), when he was secretary to the Admiralty ami the Ifyeasury ; 
was next, for some years, a clerk in the Afeilfcjty &t Whitehall ; 
became secretary to the Eastern Counties IkUway in .1M6 J and 
managing director of the GrancJ Trunk Railway of OftWft^iji 1853 ; 
was knighted by Earl St. Qermjm§, ]^-lie\ltmsnt . of M*R d > for 
his eminent services as secretary $o the Cfrgftt Industrial Bxjjjbition 
in Dublin in 1853," 
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This beautiful work of art, which was raised at the expense of the 
city of Paris, and of which we present an engraving, stands close to 
the Church of Saint Sulpice, in the middle of the great square 
before the doorway. It is of stone, in the form of a quadrangular 
pavilion, surmounted by a hip roof, which terminates in a flower 
and a cross. At the foot of the pavilion are three basics one above 
the other, the two uppermost of which are connected by four 
pedestals with two steps. The upper step of each supports a vase 
with two handles, from which flows' a jet of water; on the lower 
step is a lion couchant with a cartouche in its claws, represent- 
ing the arms of Paris. The water which escapes from the vases 
falls in cascades into the lowest basin, which is octagonal in 
orm. 



In the niches on the four sMes pf $foe pavilion^ wMg& #W sepa- 
rated by Corinthian pilasters, have been nlaoefl th§ s&foies of four 
great pulpit orafarsr^ossuet, Feuplpu, Flpphier, anc| Massillon. 
The niphes are surmounted by espuipb§pns crowned with caps of 
ecclesiastical digutei§8, and bearing the arms of the dioceses of 
Meaux, Gawbvaii Nlines, and Clermont. 

The monument was constructed according to the plans and under 
the direction of M. Yisconti, by whose recent death France has lost 
a great artist, of whom she may well be proud. It has been charged 
with being a little too heavy in general appearance, and there is 
certainly some truth in this; but the excuse of the artist is sup- 
posed to be, that he felt it necessary to conform to the type set 
before him in the doorway of £he Church pf Saint Sulpice. $J*ere 
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is less room for any such excuse in the case of the statues of standing instead of sitting? Had this been done, the artistic effect 
Fenelon, Massillon, and Flechier, which are far too heavy. It is would have heen greatly improved in several respects. But if the 




MONUMENTAL FOUNTAIN IN THE PLACE ST. SULPICE, AT PARTS'. 



true that, as each figure is in a sitting posture and above the level proportions adopted by the architect prevented that course, why 
ol vision, they cannot but appear subject to this defect ; but the could not the same lightness and animation have been given to 
question is, why should not the bishops have been represented these three figures as are visible in that of Bossuet ? 



